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‘ By Robert G. Kaiser 
Washington Post Foreign Service 


industry in the Soviet Union, 
«MOSCOW, Aus. 21—The 
Newspaper business is a big 
and like every Soviet indus- 
try it works according to 
Plan. 

»TEvery three months edi- 
fors plan their coverage for 
the next quarter, whieh is 


‘written out in a three-month 


plan. They meet monthly 
to map out the coming 
twonth; weekly to consider 
what’s needed during the 
following seven days; and 
every day to plan the paper 
fhat will appear two days 
hence. 

* This is the orderly, busi- 
nésslike, Sovict way of do- 
the things. It is also the 
sort of luxury editors can 
afford when the newspapers 
they put out contain little 
News (an essentially unplan- 


ible commodity) and a lot 


af feature articles, prop- 
aganda and exhortations to 
workers. 

- Three-month plans and 
Hewspapers Without much 
nows are indications that 
Soviet journalism is ditfer- 
ent from western journal 
ism Bul there are similori- 
ties {p0, 

. The mechanics of a Sovict 
newspaper are familiar to 
a Western journalist, hes 
involve wompertion far 
space among writers and 
ediiurs, arduments within 
the staff about how best to 
handle a story. and a thou- 
smd judsments euch day 
ghout what to print, how 
le display certain stories, 
whom ta send ta the New 


Yark bureau, end mutch 
reve, 
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Ks Air of Excitement 


opless, Soviet Press ulyt 


decisions about the next 
evening's issue. 

The managing editor of 
the paper, known in Rus- 
sian as the “responsible 
secretary,” announces his 
decisions about how he has 
alloeated the available 
space to various depart- 
ments, All Soviet papers 
are organized around —de- 
partments with names like 
Party Life, Propaganda and 
Agitation, Industry, Poreign 
News and so on. 


Sometimes, says Izvestia’s 
deputy chief editor, Nikolai 
Polvyanoy, the allocation of, 
space is a painless process; 
sometimes it has “a certain 
emotional undertone.” The 
job of the chief editor is 
to be “the sensible doctor 
who puts ice on the hot- 
test heads,” Polyanov ex- 
plained in an interview. 

Arduments within the 
stalf are not freely discuss- 
ed with outsiders. but it 


fis apparent that they usu- 


ally coheern 
basic questions, 

“Political arguments are 
intpossible.” the managing 
editor of Pravda observed. 
“We all belong to the same 
party, we see things the 
same way.” 

Nevertheless. arguments 
occur, For example, there 
were disputes last year 
when the Central Commit- 
tec of the Communist Party, 
efrectively the ruling body 
in this) country, informed 
the niajor newspapers that 
the line should change in 
heir coverage of the United 
Slates, 

The Central Committee's 
precise Qecisien df there 
sas ane} is net known, but 
apparently iis press and 
propacenda departments is- 
sued seueral instructions to 
end dent anti-American 
anda, and to polish 

vial about Ameri 
eans as human beings. This 
rappened oo shorthy  hefcere 
dent Nisxou : 


tactics, not 


ep Reaait harbor, 


Writers Frustrated 
More than one senior tom 
ineutator was daustrated by 


this coincidence. One con LAT 


plained to on American 
colleague that he couldn’t 
write what te wanted to 


about the latest turn in 
American policy in Vict- 
nam. 


Soviet correspondents in 
the United States and jour- 
nalists who often write 
about America from here 
must feel a similar frustra- 
tion with the high-level 
decision to virtually ignore 
the Watergate affair. 
Though Soviet journalists 


are servants of the govern- 
ment and first of all propa- 


gandists, many of them are 
also serious reporters wha 
would hate to miss out on 
one of the biggest news 
stori¢s of modern times. 

An outsider cannot sav 
whether Soviet journalists 
are fundamentally frustrat- 
ed with a system which sub- 
jevts their work to censor- 
ship as well as political 
suidanee, Former  Sovict 
journalists who defected of 
elaicvated to the West have 
ssid that cdemoralizationu is 
widespread, but them testi- 
mony may be tainted. 


Some 


Soviet journalists 
write thins trav the public 
never soes, perhaps a vent 
to frustration, Cercespond- 
chty oof fhe ows eceney 
fopoapetamee, tile mi 
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. room in every 
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. Such as White ‘eg. Red 


_ Tassand others. 


A Tass man in Washing- 
ton once assured an Ameri- 
can colleague that he was 
a real correspondent “just 
like you,” something the 
American would understand 
if the Tass man could show 


him everything he was 
sending home. 

Formal censorship may 
be less bothersome than - 


political guidance. Repre- 
sentatives of Glavlit, the state 
censorship agency, have a 
newspaper 
office. They read every 
story to be sure that none 
contains any reference to 
the items that appear on a 
long list of forbidden topics 
which is the censor’s Bible: 
AIL journalists know what’s 
on the list, and thev are 
presumably used to it. 

A correspondent for one 
of the major papers must 
overcome stiff competition 
to get his work into print. 
Pravda, for example, has 45 
foreign correspondents anc 
60 more at home. plus 
dozens of part-time report- 
ers and all the copy praduc- 
ed by Tass’ huge network 
of journalists. All of them 
are competing for space in 
a six-page newspaper, half 
or more of which may be 
filled with articles hy party 
officials. foreign Cam- 
muiists, government min- 
isters and ather amateur 
journalists. 

The competition is se. 
ious because a journalist’s 
pay depends on how niuch 
ef his work appears in the 
paper, A small dispatet of 
208 words in Pravda is werth 
Wrubles: a big feature story 
1aC0 words Lancs earns 70-50 
rubles, An averave experi 
enced journalist von Pravda, 
according too Ser.ci Subka- 
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